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DR.   ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 
By  Dr.  Louis  D.  Carman, 

Washington,    D.   C. 

The  February.  1922.  niiml^er  of  *the 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Society  of  New 
Jersey  contained  an  interesting  article 
by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Markens  of  Newark, 
entitled  "Lincoln  and  His  Relations  to 
Doctors,"  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  Lincoln  himself  was  entitled  to  be 
called  Dr.  Lincoln,  having  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LLD.  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton,  in' 
1864.  "Abrahamus  Lincoln,  in  Cong, 
Rerumpub.  Foed.  Repr.  et  rerumpub. 
Foed.   Praeses.   LLD." 

In  the  present  article,  discarding  all 
apocryphal  stories,  it  is  the  purpose  to 
set  forth  what  little  medical  knowledge 
the  great  President  had,  as  revealed  by 
his   own    writings. 

Nervous  Diseases. — It  is  well  known 
that  Lincoln  in  his  early  manhood,  after 
the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge,  had  an  at- 
tack of  acute  melancholia.  In  a  letter 
to  Joshua  F.  Speed,  Jan.,  1842,  Lincoln 
speaks  of  "nervous  temperament."  "de- 
fective   nerves"    and    "nervous    debilitv." 


He  tells  Speed,  Feb.  3,  1842,  "I  have  been 
quite  clear  of  the  'hypo'  since  you  left," 
and  to  Miss  Mary  Owens,  May  7,  1837, 
he  writes  "That  gives  me  the  'hypo' 
whenever  I  think  of  it." 

In  some  verses  written  on  a  school- 
mate who  became  insane,  Lincoln  writes 
of  one  whose  mournful  song-  seemed  the 
funeral  dirge  of  reason   dead  and  gone : 

"No.w  fare  thee  well ; 

More  thou  the  cause 

Than  subject  now  of  woe. 

All  mental  pangs  by  times  kind  laws 

Hast  lost  the   power  to   know. 

Oh   death !    thou   awe    inspiring   prince 

That    keeps    the    world    in    fear, 

Why    dost    thou    tear    more    blest    ones 

hence 
And  keep   him   lingering  here?" 

In  his  letter  to  Seward,  Jan.  12,  1861, 
he  says  "I  shall  have  to  defer  them  (his 
cabinet  appointments)  as  long  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  being  teased  into  insanity, 
to  make  changes."  Letter  to  Reverdy 
Johnson,  July  26,  1862.  "The  appeal  oi 
professed  friends  has  paralyzed  me  more 
in  this  struggle  than  any  other  one 
thing." 

Letter  to  Cuthbert  Bullitt,  July  28. 
1862-:  "The  paralysis,  the  dead  palsy,  of 
the  government  in  this  whole  struggle." 
In  the  same  letter  he  asked  whether  the 
war  should  in  future  be  prosecuted"  with 
elder    stalk    squirts    charged    with    rose 
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water."  In  an  address  of  Aug^.  14,  1862, 
he  refened  to  those  "whose  intellects 
are  'clouded   by    slavery." 

Veterinary  Menlicine.  —  Telegram  to 
McClellan,  Oct.  24.  1802:  "I  have  just 
read  your  telegram  al)out  sore-tongued 
and  fatigued  horses.  Will  you  pardon 
me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your 
army  have  done  since  the  battle  of 
Antietam    that    fatigues    anything?" 

Dentistry.  —  Letter  to "  Miss  Mary 
Speed.  St  pt.  27,  1841  :  "Do  you  remem- 
ber my  going  into  the  city,  while  I  was 
in  Kentucky,  to  have  a  tooth  extracted, 
and  making  a  failure  of  it?  Well,  that 
same  old  tooth  got  to  paining  me  so 
much  that  ah.out  a  week  since  I  had  it 
torn  out,  bringing  with  it  a  bit  of  the 
jawlione,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  my  mouth  is  now  so  sore  that  I  can 
neither  talk  or  eat." 

Forensic  Medicine. — Letter  to  Joshua 
F.  Speed.  June  19,  1841 :  "Near  this  drag- 
tail  Dr.  Merryman  found  two  hairs, 
which  after  a  long  scientific  examination, 
he  pronounced  to  be  triangular  human 
hairs,  which  term,  he  says,  includes  with- 
in it  th^  whiskers,  the  hair  growing  un- 
der the  arms  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
body :  and  he  judged  that  these  two 
were  of  the  whiskers,  because  the  ends 
were  cut,  showing  that  they  had  flour- 
ished in  the  neighborhood  of  the  razor's 
0])erations." 

Dermatology. — Letter    to    Mrs.    O.    H.- 
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Browning-,  April  1,  1838:  "Her  skin  was 
too  full  of  fat  to  permit  its  contracting 
into  wrinkles."  Speech  at  Peoria,  Oct. 
16,  1854:  "You  can  as  easily  argue  the 
color  out  of  the  negro's  skin."  Speech 
at  Springfield,  Dec,  1839:  "They  are 
most  distressingly  affected  in  their  heels 
with  a  species  of  'running  itch.'  " 

Speech  at  serenade  of  Jan.  31,  1865 : 
"This  amendment  is  a  king's  cure  for 
all  evils.'' 

Anatomy. — It  is  not  certain  that  Lin- 
coln ever  used  the  word  anatomy  and  his 
only  reference  to  anything  which  could 
be  construed  as  coming  under  this  head- 
ing, is  a  statement  concerning  "the 
greedy  gullet  of  the  penitentiary,"  in 
the  Lost  Township  letter  of  Aug.  27, 
1842.  His  readers  would  not  have  known 
what    an   oesophagus   was. 

Surgery. — Letter  to  A.  G.  Hodges, 
April  4,  1864.  "Often  a  limb  must  be 
amputated  to  save  a  life ;  but  a  life  is 
never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb."  Ad- 
dress Jan.  27,  1837 :  "In  the  limbs  man- 
gled, in  the  scars  of  wounds  received." 

Joint  Debate  at  Alton,  Oct.  15,  1858: 
"You  may  have  a  wen  or  cancer  upon 
your  person,  and  not  be  able  to  cut  it 
out  lest  you  bleed  to  death ;  but  surely  it 
is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  engraft  it  and 
spread  it  over  your  whole  body."  This 
is  substantially  a  repetition  of  what  ap- 
pears in  Peoria  speech  of  Oct.  16.  1854: 
"As  an  afflicted  man  hides  away  a  wen 
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or  cancer  which  he  dares  not  cut  out  at 
once,  lest   he  bleed  to  death." 

General  Medicine. — Speech  of  Jan.  12, 
1848:  "Like  the  half  insane  mumbling- 
of  a  fever  dream."  Speech  of  July  27, 
1848 :  "I  never  fainted  from  the  loss  of 
blood."  Letter  to  Herndon,  Feb.  2. 
1848:  "Alex.  H.  Stephens,"  *  *  *  "a  lit- 
tle,   slim,    pale-faced   consumptive    man." 

Temperance  address.  Feb.  22.  1842: 
"Physicians  prescribed  it  in  this,  that 
and  the  other  disease."  "The  victims  of 
it  are  to  be  pitied  and  compassionated, 
just  as  the  heirs  of  consumption  and 
other  hereditary  diseases."  "More  dis- 
ease healed."  •  "All  poisons  subdued." 
Letter  tc  Johnston,  Aug.  31,  1851:  "We 
have  had  no  cholera  here  for  about  two 
•weeks." 

Address,  Jan.  27,  1837 :  'Tf  they  were 
annually  swept  from  the  stage  of  exist- 
ence by  the  plague  or  smallpox,  honest 
men  would  perhaps  be  much  profited  by 
the  operation."  Letter  to  Erastvis  Corn- 
ing and  others,  June  12.  1863:  "Than  I 
can  be  persuaded  that  a  particular  drug" 
is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man  be- 
cause it  can  be  shown  to  not  be  good 
food  for  a  well  one." 

Obstetrics. — T^etter  to  John  D.  Johns- 
ton. Jan.  12,  1851,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  own  wife's  illness  as  "a  case  "of 
baby  sickness  and  I  suppose  it  is  not 
dangerous." 

Therapeutics. — Speech   at   New   Haven, 
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March  6.  1860:  "They  have  constantly 
brought  forward  small  cures  for  great 
sores,  plasters  too  small  to  cover  the 
wound." 

Joint  debate  at  Galesburg,  Oct.  7, 
1858 :  "His  pill  of  sectionalism,  which  he 
has  been  thrusting  down  the  throats  of 
Republicans  for  years  past,  will  be 
crowded  dowai  his  own  throat." 

Pharmacy.  —  Speech  at  New  Haven, 
March  6,  1860:  "The  plausible  sugar 
coated  name  of  which  is  'popular  sov- 
ereignty.' "  At  this  period  sugar-coated 
pills  were  comparatively  new  and  the 
term  sugar  coated  is  again  used  by  Lin- 
coln in  his  Message  to  Congress,  July 
4,  1861 :  "With  rebellion  thus  sugar 
coated  they  have  been  drugging  the 
public  mind  of  their  section  for  more 
than   thirty   years." 

Hygiene. — New  Haven  speech.  March 
6,  I860-  "The  whole  atmosphere  must 
be  disinfected  of  all  taint  of  opposition 
to   slavery," 

Toxicology. — Letter  to  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden, Dec.  22,  1859:  "Where  most  men 
are  salivated  by  excessive  use  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury." 

Homeopathy. — Address  to  Legislature 
of  Indiana,  Feb.  12,  1861  :  "If  sick  the  lit- 
tle pills  of  the  homeopathist  would  be 
much  too  large  for  it  to  swallow." 

Joint  debate  at  Quincy,  Oct.  13,  1858: 
"As  thin  as  the  homeopathic  soup  that 
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was   made   by   boiling-  the   shadow   of   a 
pigeon  that  had   starved  to  death." 

These  extracts,  some  wise,  some  wit- 
ty and  some  neither,  perhaps  properly 
conclude  with  those  showing  that  Dr. 
Abraham  L'incoln  was  not  a  homeopath. 
The  ills  of  his  country  required  heroic 
treatment  and  he  did  notdiesitate  to  ap- 
ply it. 
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